LECTURE XII

WE are now in a situation to understand and
appreciate the nature of Justinian's work. It
embraced three principal features: (i) To reduce to
one compact and consolidated body the whole mass
of statutory law, and republish it, so that it should
completely supersede the former Codes and the sub-
sequent imperial Constitutions; (2) To make an
authorised digest of the whole mass of the juristic
literature, embracing, as it did, the entire province
of the unwritten private law of the Empire, the
praetorian edicts, and the writings of all subsequent
jurists; (3) The composition of a treatise or manual
for the instruction of students and magistrates in the
elementary principles of this legal system.

The first part of this scheme was carried out by
the execution and publication as law of what is
called "The Code," which is confined, for the most
part, to the proper province of written law, the law
relating to the public administration of the Empire,
and fills somewhat the same place in the Roman
law of this period as is occupied by the Revised
Statutes in the legal system of New York. We may
dismiss this from further notice as being a work
of comparatively little interest to succeeding ages,
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